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ABSTEACT 



Not all' sc^ioqIs have conditions that resist * \ 
iaprovementy nor are all schools led 'by principals who are part of ^ . 
the problem. Yet, experience^ teaches us that, no matter what changes 
are att:empted, many schools do not ge't better. More schools can be 
improved by leaders who are critically aware of what is blocking, 
advancement of school practices. X means orientation, a teacher and 
administrator emphasis, and a top-down decision^making process are ' 
some conditions that are likely to impinge on -school improvement. 
Principals can use these three conditions to analyze their own school 
environment. If their school is characterized by some or al]^ of the 
conditions, they might decide to take purposeful action to eliminate 
traits that resist change. The first step toward reconstructing the ^ 
school environment is arriving a:t an awareness of the* reality that 
hinders improvement. This critical awareness may result in commitment 
to action that will make obsolete the persistent notion that scho^ols 
do not improve. (Author) 
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This papey centers on thie school 'principal key 
leader for movi^ig research knowledge into action » 
for school improvement.* The p.aper works from^th^ 
/ practical as a way to identify conditions in ^edu*- 

cational environments that hinder school improve- \ 
^ment. By directing the writing toward principals ^ 
^ and their cri^tical awareness, it is hoped that 

readers will sense the immediacy and the impor- 
tance in educators 'perceiving themselves capable 
and responsible for creating -School environments. 
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"critical awareness FSR'^IMi'ROVEMENT: THE SCHOOL' AND YOU^' 



,leike an 0)dd-phap^d pie<^e of jig-saw puzzle that lose*s its edge 
after being ralspositioned , a-^desire'd change can be so, blunted b,y\t:he • 
ongoingness of Xhe, schoql that it^ influence is seldom Celt by learners- 
Too often the ^hWl In v;hich we work, similar to' a personality tjhat 
lack^ Ocipacity f^ renewal, is dcnninate^ by traits that resist improv^ 

/ " - - ' ' ' ^ . 

ment. Principals have th^ right and obligation Lo transform the conditions 

' " ■ . " ■ " > . . ■• 

of .such schools. They cannot wait with folded arms for others to serve-up 

4'irection^/ They must develop critical awareness of what stymies iraprove- 
O . . ^ ^ . ^ • 

irf^nt^Snd theh initiate plans/for action'. Future directions will come 
from with'in the school, defined and .acted on by the principal. In plain 
wor4s, jon^ ,pa th*' to schocTl improvement^ , is pos::i^dve action by the principal 

character of t*he ekvJjTonment .that hinders the process 
of schools and people becoming better. . ^ 

s .This pape;: sets into motioi) the development of critical awareness 



jet r ''^%^ J . / 

in principals as a fii-rst s;^p, fcjr initiating better schools. There are. 



--•^ J 

of course, so;ne principals vho will riot consider ^altering o^\^djusfing 4^ 

' ^ 'i ' ' ' 

the way they lead or, what they lead. IPossibly these hesitant colleagtles 
^fe dependent oiV the very structure that'>yesists improvement. '*They have 
become principals because of their ability ta adapt to school Sivironment, 

no^ because of their talent to^ftransform conditions of schools. Manv^ 
principals cannot look critically at the structure responsible for shaping 
them same structure that permits them to wait. Th)6'view of future 

schools as being a carbon of the present, or of the future as being pre- 
Lter^ ined, is in need of liberation. To this end, three major conditions 
o-f school reality likeJLy to stop improvement a;;^ idvancfid fqr consideration. 



• • ^ SCHOOLS \^IiEW If!(PRO^E«£NT AS .RESTRCciIJRING ORGANI/.ATIC^AL MEA^S" NOT ' ' 

AS REDEFINING OrJEGTIVES OF SCHOOLING . Emerging school problems are 

\ • , . ' ■ •;' 
translated into procedures / ideas into processes,^ ^and both, are submerge^ * 

i-nt^wha^ aireajiy exists. Challenging ideas for improvement are confronted ^ 

by ask^fOg if what is b^ing proposect carf be impl#ented within thg already 

e^a^lished way tho school funcXiohs, .Unfortunately, principals are 

of ten considered "g|)pd" if they ^can^irefer all questions and ideas to an 

orgaaizational plan. , Direction^ for the s.chool are determined^^ what 

banjbe con trojLled* within the present organization. What priij^pals in this 

environment fail to see is that school organization' is a means not an end. 

* Decision. making :^or school organization requires* morfe rational 

procedures^ if .it is .to lead t9 improy-ed schooling. Pri^cip^ and staff 

.should not J)e;res trie ted the method 6f organization existing in. their 

school*. 'Many ^emerging probj^^ras a school faces, whether lack of community 

participation, in determining curriculum pri^^ies or underacljiievement in 

reading, demand .getting, of new ends, rathd^T^han merely convenient adjusting 




^of the/present way ,the staff and students are^organized. After careful 



cQnsidera.tion is given to determining' what the schdol is to ac'complish 

with learners, it is then possible to better decide on an^effeqtive *^ 

pattern, of or^ganization .-^ 

^ ' ^ ' * - ' 

The contini^al^ atterjpit t'o.face problems of schooling by looking 
' ■ 4 " ^ - ' , , ' 

prematurely to organizational soluti6ns* suggests, in part, that* principals 
i. ' • • 

do no^ consid|Ty,feJie jieed for schools to a.ttain new objecdd|res. . Equally 
concerrfing is the related suggestion that tfiere is no attempt to 'respond 
to piroblems by the elim'inajsion of exis^\^ "objectives'/ TChe setting of 
objectives for a scRool does not mean that, there is no cause to respond 
to probl^ftfs by redefining or eliminating initial objectives. Too often 



the iinergv of a school is ^pent only on strategies*" to acQpmplish • 
prevJuDusly designated lobj-ectives * thus leading to p^6blain solvifig. that 

i^s hampered* by the' blinderK pf the current organization. If problems * • . 

.. * ■ ' I • .* 

in a school^ fe^ogram "emerge, strategies axe quicljcly desl|^ed 'with little- 

attenti/bn directed to the possibility that the objectives o^rtha program 
are inappropriate. Objectives are nat permanent, they require continuous 
revision and elimination.^ Brackenbury supports this temporary rfature r 
lOf ol>jectives bV statiag, ''Human beings ^gen^ally like tofdo a task anS* 
be done with it. Unfortunately, "objectives^ are much like^dishes. If they 
are used, they require tepeated doing and redoing. ^Sinc^ objectives grow 
out of experience as well as guide experience, they are never^'set once , , 
and ^^or all. "5 ^ . * ' 

* Fundamentally, .although the ends Qf schooling ^re jjnder close ^ 
scrutiny today, many schools, respond only by tinkering with means. Such 
a narrow inturning leads to approaches to desired \mptovement that some- 
how fit every odd piece into the parameters of /heoresently existing _ 
organizational puzxie/. How seldom we step back to puzzle over the whole, 
i SCnuOLS ARE OVERLY CONCERNED WITH" CENTERING DECISIONS ON TEACHERS 
AND AJjMINISTRATORS. THEY LOOK AT THEIR ENTERPRISE AS TEACHING- RATHER. THAN 
LEARNING . Educational environments ^where teaching .and administration, not 
learning, uome first, are fostered by jraany factors outside the c^lassroom 
doors. For example, potential leadership can be squandered in political 
struggles between prin^pals "and teachers that .revolve atound teacher 
security an^'pay issues* The critical issue of Improving the quality of 
learning done by children gets bypassed by priricipals who argue that 
teaching pay increases create J imitations on r-esources available for students, 
and by teachers who fight th^ir powerlessneSiS by^ seeking tenure and fringe 



benefits without giving accordant attention to the ne^..' for changes in 
learning cond-$.tions: ' • « 



A cla$srooij' organized with, the prerogatives of t«achj,ng ref^LecCs 



an 



administration ♦th^t ♦places management ahead of learning.. The leadership 

- . • • ^ / ^ ' J. ■ ^ • ^ 

vbehavior of the^pf incipal influences the nature or t|jie climate for 

learning in^c^iassrooms . Jn sciiodls led by authoritarian 'prrlncipalis, 

students tend to perceive their classroom', environments as being authori- -* 

* - «* _ - ^ 

tarian. In the sajne wSy, principals who in^:iude teachers in decisfpn- 

maki^ foster ^schools where students perceive tlieir classrooms as'' fehcpura^ing 

choice and involvement. A peculiar feature, of hierat'chies holds: as'^tlle 

f 1 

principal goea so goes the school,^ e 

Behind the classf'oom doors where teaching is the priority, collabor- ^ 
• * « ^ 

atxve interactions* betwei&n teachers and .students are limited whJLle the 
exploratory behavior of /students is corftrol^led. Physically, "chairs in 
rows face the teacher ' s ^4esk_and blaclSbard, while information and 

resources are Iqcked away and doled Qut' by the teacher. Pre-packaged - 

' I ^ . - « ' V 

curriculum textbooks ur teaching packets developed by outside corporations , 

mak^ a teacher.* s life ^ easier by reducing the need for teacher creativity ^ 

and by lending the authority of the priated page to consumption of subject'^ 

^matter. Fascination with teacher-proof classropm ma^ag^ment systems 

(ways for teachers to set up, and students to accept, a routine of learning 

activjities) tend to limit real collaboration and restrict the ra'Vige of 

' ' ^ : . 

learning activities possible fpr students* 

* • « ^ • 

Educational environments organized arouiid^he prerogiutives of teaching 

converge to a state of day-to-day equalibrium. Princii^p and teachers in 

sach settings strii/e to find a routine that gets them thr6i^h without. 

hasslgs - tli^ recoil in surprise when theit schools are scJred' for inertia, 

blandness, routine. Still, when we ask in a s^ool "will it work?'"- we 



ask this persistent ^question on the immediate, daily, routine levtx of 
teacher and administrative organization, and lose ^sight o£ our. r-eal long- 
range hopes and concerns, together with those of our students, and their 
parents. • • v. \ - I 

■ - - ■ *' •; ' " • ■ ' k , 

While Attempting to develop a f»chool environment that centers more 

on learning, we ihight reconsider this brief statement from* the Plowden 
V ■ . . ' , ... 

Report: ' . . • ' - . ' ' " . 



\ " /. .A'^schooJL is not merely a 'teaching shop, it mu^t\ 
f * ^transmit vSlSfes and attitudes. It is a c6mmunity\ 

^ ^ "in which children learn to Live ^irst and foremoax 
^ ^ as children and "hiot as future adults. .. .Children 

need to be themselves, to. live with other children^ 

and with grown ups, to learn from) their enviroiu^ent, 

to enjoy the preoent,, tp get rea^y for the future, / . 

to create- and to J-ove, to learn: to face adversity,, 

to "behave responsibly, in a wo^d, to be human beings.**^ 

• PEOPLE CLOSEST TO THE LHARN^ HA^E LIMITED EC I SIDN-MAKING POWE^ . 
IN EFFECT, TE A QHERS USUALLY ACCEPT OR REJECT WHAT OTHERS HAVE DECIDED / 
Schools can concentrate more on'learning if, teachers make decisions about 
th^ nature of learning environments. Emphasfs on learning can b^ gener- 
ated by teac'he'rs because they have the most data on needs, interests and 
learning styles. Also, being closest to students, teachers are in the ' 
best posxtion to make purposefu I decisions about a network of- environments 
that will pijoduce learning ' . , 

Teacjiing, as defined here, means creating a variety of social,"* 
intellectual, and physical conditions from which learners can benefit in^ 

a ij^.ariety of ways'. This meaning of teaching Is based on Dewey's belief 

< ' • • 

that it is the interaction .between a learner and an environment that. 

produces^ increased knowl'^ed;ge and mastery of skills. In plain^ words,, 
teachers must make key d^«:J.sions about creating the setting for learning. 
Yet, in reality, m^iny' critical decisions are made by people who are far 
re^finoved from the learning, environment. ^» ^ ' 



. .6. • ■ 

The problem is not only that *tfepisibns are made by people^who are 
* * ** ' ^ ' > 

remote from and without real.dat^ abbut learners. It is also ^le ^act 

that* exDgrtial decisions are often overriding, more influential thab^ 

teacher decisions. Directions resulting from insensitive) externally 

~ ' * . ■ 

imposed decisions can capse a sc^hool to mbve teachers in ways' that are 
contrary to what students actually need. 'For e^apiple, a school- bo«rd ' 



adopCion of a single textbook se'ries for r^adihg curriculum thaf %uses 

'• • • " ) , 

three track grouping can forc.e a teacher to" place iearnexs 4.nto groups 
that- relate to ikc textbooks • This required* grouping procedure can ' 
create a nt^gative stigma for those learners who' are assigned to the 
lower or slower track.. The teacher is forced to use a prescribed reading 
curriculum that does not cpnnect positively with learners. Mismatch 

■..''.<■ 

resulting from external decisions saps off precious teacher 'energy that 
could otherwise be directed to^rd creating meaningful learning environ- 
ments. 

In many schools, teacher survival becomes adjustment to external 
decisions; jsome which fic, others which are complet^ely out-of-joint with* 
the activity necessary for promoting learning. Teachers learn from the 
school environment too. Survival pan come to mean dbing more pf what is 
required and less of what is needed.. -Another option is to resist the 
counter-productive^ required behavior of the school. This is a tough 
choice^'^ one tl^at alienates teachers from the very setting responsible fot 
their" dependency and survival. Teachers who resist become marginal persons 
living on the fringe af the school, It's odd* Those who are Marginal 
and lass* likely to last are the teachers .wht> can present to learners a 
model .of human beings able to infUience th^ir environment. On the other 
.hand> ;2niose who adjust and fit to the incongruence of currently existing 
schools present a model of human beiqgs who survive by being incorporated 



1 



into the strvjcturu that rediibes thei'r^e^f ectivene^s^^ l]}iis ^earning- to- ^ 

^ ^ -A 
live with incongruence between total school and ^ immediate teai^iing environ- 

.ment can cause teachers to become unaware of their right and capacity to 

transform the reality of the education enterprise. Awareness of the 

existence and consequences of mismatfch in the school makes it possible 

for both principals and teachers, in concert, to* look critically at^ the 

conditions which. are shaping them, Decfiding and choosing, *creating and' 

Te-creating, and ultimately acting on the reality in which one lives is 

(. - — 

necessary for improvement. Such critical Awareness will increase decisions 

to eliminate traits in the school that hinder *learning.^^ 

• ^ AvLl schools'* do \iot havie conditions that, resist improvement, nor are 

all schools led by principals who are part of the problem, yet* experience 

teaches us that no matter what changes are attempted mapjr schools do not 

get better. More schools can he improved by leq^iers who are critically 
* ♦ 

aware of what is blocking advancement o£ school practices ,^ . 

■ . ^ ■ 

A means orientation, a tea'cher and administrator emphasis, and a 
top-down decision making process are some conditions in schools that are 
likely to ira4)inge on school improvement. Principals can use the* three 
conditions advanced here to analyze their ox^m school context. If their 
school is characterized by some or all of the coriditions, they mights 
decide to .take pu^poseJCul action to eliminate traits that resist* The 
first step for reconstructing the school environment is arriving at an 
awarenes'^ of 'the reality that hinders improvement. This critical aware- 
ness may result in commitment^ to take^ action that -will make obsolete the 

« 4 

persistent* nbtion tha^t schools 'do not improve. 
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Critical and editorial coim'ents were contriliuted by Warfl Ghory, ^ 
Assistant fo the Director, Center for 'Curriculum and Or^nizat:^on, 
University of Massachusetts /at Amherst; and by Phil DeTurlc,- Head-r 
maart"^. Shepherd, Knapp School, Worcester, Massachusetts. " 

ThG.con4itiops 'tJ^at resist improvement were determined bj* collecting 
daw through participant-observer prbcedui^i^s^ in more than thirty 
^lement.ary schools in^six demographically varied school systems. 
Participant, teacher and principal perceptions toward what stops* 
improvement in schools were) recorded and then clustered to deter?aine 
patterns most common to all schools. The three prima'ry cond^ti^ns 
are reported in this 'papec. Three. additi-onial-condition^ that'>?ete ' «rr 
identified but Ivess definite are: _ . i 

a Schools have little, capacity for tesearch'and development^ 
' Solutibn^- to problems ^el^ on what has worked best in the . 

past, thus contributing to regression ia the light of new ' 

demands. i 

^ ^Scrhools i-solate teachers from each other and from principals , ^ 
leaving them to cope individually or in small -interest groups 
* ' . with their difficulties! and to celebrate silently tjieir 

• * successes. - ^ , 

« Schools have inadequate knowledge to meet and accept^' criticism. 
In the face of a problem, they become defensive and /devoted to* 
maintenance and survival. * 

A useful procedure for improving decision maki^ng for school organi- 
zation is described iji Myers, Donald, and Sinclair, Robert. "Improved 
'Decision Making for School Organization: What arid What For." National 
Elementary Principal , 'Volume LII, Number A, January, 19/3, pp.' 43-50. 

For a treatment of the problems associated with the use t?.nd ^misuse of 
objectives see Fischer, Louis and Sinclair, Robert. "Behavior Objectives, 
Performance Contracting, Systems Management, and Education." in Yee, * 
Albert (Ed^), Perspectives on Management Systems Approaches In Education . 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Educational Technology Publications, 1973.) 

Brackenbury, Robert. "Guidelines to Help Schools ^Formulate and Validate 
Objectives." in Rational Planning in Curriculum and Instruction . Washington 
D.C^r National Education Association, Center for the Study of Instruction, 
1967, p. 108. , ' . 

For a definition of educational environment and a procedure* to measure 
some dimensions of the education environment of elementary schools see 
^Sinclair, Robert-. ^i^"Elementary School Educational Environment: Toward ^ 
Schools That Are Responsible to Students.** National Elementary Principal * 
Vol. XLIXj^'No,! 5, April? 1970. 

For detailed 'findings on tl)e possible influence of leadership behavior 
of principals on learner perceptions of the educational environment see 
Sinclair, Sob^rt; Sadker, David; aijd others. Through the Eyes of Children . 
(Efoston: Bureau of Curriculum Innovation, and Institute for Educational 
Services, 1973).'- [ . * , . 



Children and Their Piflfaary Schools; A Report- of the Central Advisory 
iCountll^fer Education (England) Volume 1, London: Heir Majesty's . ^ 

Stationery ^Sfflc^, 1967. ^ ^ r ] ^ ' ' ^ 

^ * ^ ^ • • • * • ' ' 

9-^ A useful tjescriptlv^niodel -t^at^ /ould^be usi^^o foster teaoheij . 

declslbpL'mahlng 'for curriculum dey(ilo^meiit Is /found In Walker, Dicker. * 
••'The* Process of Curriculum Development:^ 'A Naturalistic Model". 

^ / School .Review . * "^Volum^ 80u ^No. 1, November, l971» 

10. * Dewey, Jolvx, Experience and Educ^ation , New York: Scrlbners, 1937.'' 

s ' ^ • ^ .V ^ 

11. An excellent rationale fcS^ criflpal awai^eness is presented from a 
Third World perspective .in Freire,"* Paulb, ' ''The Adult Literacy Trocess 
as Cultural Action, for Freedpm". Harvard Educational Review > Volume. 40, 
No* ^, May, 1970. 'pp. 205-225. - * ; - ^ 

Also see Freire, Paujo. Pedagogy, of the Oppressed ; New York: The 
Seabury Press, 1973. ' - . . 
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